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THIS ISSUE IS DEDICATED TO 


GEORGE MOORE 
Who Demonstrates That Writing Good English 
May Be an Industry Without Ceasing to Be a Great Art 


ON WITHDRAWING DEDICATIONS 


HIS is apparently the season for 

withdrawing dedications. I had 
no sooner, under the spell of a reporter 
from the N. Y. Evening Post, regretted 
my action in dedicating an issue of Two 
Worlds Monthly to T. S. Eliot, who 
had the brazen egolatry to throw it back 
at me, than I read in the latest number 
of This Quarter (sent to me for con- 
taining another one of those charming 
epistles concerning me by the witch of 


Paris) a similar retraction by its editor, 
Miss Ethel Moorshead, of a similar 
courtesy to Ezra Pound. 

Because I shall probably find myself 
saying violent and ungallant things about 
her, I want it to be understood, in the 
first place, that I am a very warm ad- 
mirer of Miss Moorshead. Judging sole- 
ly by the evidence of what is to be seen 
of her in these numbers of The Quarter, 
she seems to combine in herself those 
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elements which I have vainly always 
looked (and prayed) for in a perfect 
mistress. She has, if you please, the gift 
of gracious utterance, an honest regard 
for the oneness and onliness of her man 
(however much of an imbecile he may 
be) and—faithfulness. Some time dur- 
ing the year 1926, fate (whose indiffer- 
ence to my needs is withering) com- 
bined her with a young American Irish- 
man, by name Ernest Walsh, and they 
brought out in concert the first issue 
of This Quarter and dedicated it to Ezra 
Pound for his merits as one of the 
first artists of his generation. Was 
Pound grateful? On the contrary. For 
one Canto (contributed to the follow- 
ing number) he shook this sweet couple 
down to the tune of forty pounds—two 
hundred dollars in American money, 
more than Mr. Pound could expect if 
he were Eddie Guest writing for Mr. 
Hearst’s Cosmopolitan. Forty pounds 
for a canto of Pound. The damned 
thing needs only music to be sung. But 
this was only one phase of Ezra’s in- 
gratitude which is as versatile as his 
turn for versification. When young 
Walsh sent him some verses (as to his 
maestro) for criticism he did not as 
much as deign as write to him, and 
when Miss Moorshead wrote him later 
that young Mr. Walsh was dead and 
asked for an intellectual oblituary, Mr. 
Pound clownishly (I quote the splen- 
did, passionate Miss Moorshead with 
whom I should not be quarreling at 
such a time) sent back the verses won- 
dering to whom he might express re- 
grets. Miss Moorshead storms and 
frets. Not because-she has discovered 
hitherto unseen literary faults in Mr. 
Pound but because he has refused to 
join in on her little game of log-rolling, 
the dear lady takes back their joint dedi- 
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cation. The implication is that if young 
Mr. Walsh were in her place he would 
act likewise. 

I am very much interested in this 
matter because the editors and writers 
of This Quarter are sound specimens 
of the literary conceit (increased ad 
absurdum) which has pursued and har- 
assed me during the past two years. 
These people have only one standard 
and log-rolling is as good a word as any 
other with which to characterize it. 
But in becoming bereft of young Ernest 
Walsh the commandant of this curious 
enterprise remains in the hands of the 
negative of its promoters. Miss Ethel 
Moorshead, I notice, only makes lists, 
very stupid ones, of the books and peo- 
ple she cannot recommend. Ernest 
Walsh, however, had a perfect passion 
for making lists of his friends under 
such modest headings as The Greatest 
Writers of the Age, The Greatest Poets 
of the Age, and the Greatest Whatnots 
of the Age. A characteristic list of his 
reproduced in the current issue which 
is mostly a memorial to him—includes 
James Joyce, Ezra Pound, Emanuel Car- 
nivalli, Kay Boyle, Robert McAmon, 
Morley Callaghan and Ethel Moors- 
head. The name of Ernest Walsh him- 
self is, of course, implicit. 

Of these names I bow very respect- 
fully to only two: Mr. Joyce is as good 
a writer of prose as I could have hoped 
to find in the contemporary world. Ezra 
Pound is as good a poet. I sometimes 
wish that they were sounder and more 
loyal men but it is enough for me that 
they are sound and loyal writers. For 
the rest, I happen to have been the first 
editor to accept and publish the work of 
Emanuel Carnivalli. I thought him then 
as I think him now a brilliant, sincere 
and violent young man. I think that 
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his writing is very interesting but that 
it is alien to the temperament of Eng- 
lish and that he can never be an English 
poet. I am a bit interested to find him 
announced in a former issue by Mr. 
Ernest Walsh as the Homer of our age. 
If he is, history will have to record that 
I, his discoverer, once found it neces- 
sary when he had made himself un- 
duly unpleasant to put him out. 
“I put this down so lightly not because I 
covet the disdain of history but because 
I know how lightly the editors of This 
Quarter use names like that of Homer. 
I notice in a recent adverttSement of 
theirs that they are publishing new 
Homers and new Dantes. It means no- 
thing to dear, sweet Miss Moorshead 
that even in those remote times, when 
giants could bound out of the young, 
healthy wombs of new languages, they 
had only one Homer and one Dante at 
one time. But I will not go on in this 
strain or Miss Moorshead will think I 
am making fun of her. My point is 
that all the writers in This Quarter are 
sound and interesting but that they do 
not gain by being hailed as Dantes and 
Homers. Enough of this foolery! 
In bringing Miss Moorshead to task 
for withdrawing the dedication of her 
first issue to Ezra Pound I wish to point 
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out how much my action in the case of 
Mr. T. S. Eliot differs from hers. I 
only said in my dedication that I thought 
Mr. Eliot had written some good verses, 
had propounded some sound critical 
formulae and was a very nice fellow. 
When Mr. Eliot broke this charm 
with an idiotic letter to the New 
York Evening Post, who can blame me 
for withdrawing the dedication? For 
there is really nothing unique about Mr. 
Eliot either as a versifier or as a critic. 
It had only occurred to me as unique 
that a good versifier and critic should 
also seem to be a good fellow. But I 
did not withdraw my dedication to Mr. 
Joyce whose activities against me for 
the past year have impaired both my 
name and my fortune. And I dedicated 
an issue of Two Worlds Monthly to Mr. 
Ezra Pound many months after I had 
quarreled severely with him and had re- . 
ceived from Mr. Pound letters only less 
odious than those he is known to send 
to close relations. 

The truth is that I do not conduct 
my magazine either for the aggran- 
dizement of my friends or for the hu- 
miliation of my enemies. I do not real- 
ly keep friends without merit. And as 
for the rest, is it not humiliating enough 
to be an enemy of mine? 


——— i 
| becca and elephants have this in common: they are ridden by men, and 
loved for their lying devotion; they are well beaten about the hinder parts, 


and go from one owner to another. 


— 4 
The capital thing is money! Gold is the living soul of man, and particularly 
of princes and the gazelle-glancing girls who people the houses of pleasure: this 
is why it is necessary for both to be exercised in conquest. 


1+ 


It is by riches that we attain understanding, and by understanding that we 
attain riches: in this low world, riches and understanding are but conditions of 


each other. 
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Manhattan Postcards 
By GERTRUDE DIAMANT 


DowNTOWN 


Wind 

Sends the smoke dancing symmetrically 
Out of the skyscrapers. 

Why do all the tall buildings 

Crowd the prow 

Of a small island.... 

While little ships turn in 

And nose it 

Like young at the nipples of their mother? 


SKYSCRAPER 


When I used to walk in the woods 

Alone at night 

I looked up, being young; 

And so I could make the moon fall through the trees 
Or let it hang, if I pleased, 

On any branch.... 

I had forgotten that game— 

Until just this minute, 

When we came out of the subway. 

Then I saw the moon winking to me. 

It was perched on one of those steel beams 
Like the bright round belly of a bird, 
When its head and toes are tucked away. 


Beethoven 
By GEORGE WHITSETT 


Mount higher, God, 

Mount ever higher. 

Beethoven hangs on thy holy spire. 

When the ants of hens enquire 

How, sweet maids, may we join your choir— 
Mount higher, God, 

Mount ever higher. 


‘Sy gee ag a 


ip aes ses Soc Le 


By JOSEPH BRILL 


ie is the springtime of the year. Helen 
sees the hills about the small village 
grow green, and after the fresh showers 
the verdure glistens in the sun. The 
trees and the young grassy swards 
sparkle as the sun bathes them in a bril- 
liant white light. In the woods, where 
she idly follows the sun-flecked paths, 
Helen finds tiny, many-colored flowers 
which tinkle and laugh. She comes to a 
brook and hears the bell-like murmurs 
of the clear running water. The world 
around her seems flooded in the radi- 
ance of iridescent rainbows. 

It has never struck. Helen so piog- 
nantly before that the every-day life 
about her is ugly, horrid. When Helen 
goes to her school, a small college, she 
sees the young men walking to and 
from classes, or congregating in groups 
to stare at the figures of passing women. 
Helen’s eyes are fascinated by some- 
thing about these men which she has 
never noticed before. Her eyes are 
drawn to their middles where their 
coarse trousers are bunched up in large 
triangular creases. 

She laughs to herself. 

She could see them so plainly pro- 
truding, like small tense animals waiting 
to spring. And these men, these digni- 
fied college professors, thought that they 
could discourse seriously upon days of 
yore, or recount the honeyed delicacies 
of Maeterlinck, and by the trivial de- 
vice of wearing trouesrs, pretend that 
they didn’t have little animals hiding 
stealthily within them. Helen couldn’t 
help giggling to herself, it seemed so 
funny. But she was amazed and sick 
at heart because she was so hypnotized 


by the sight of these things, and because 
she saw them so plainly and disquiet- 
ingly through the clothing in which they 
were hidden. 

Never before had Helen been so rest- 
less and unhappy. She vaguely yearned 
for experiences she had never known, 
pleasures she had never tasted. She 
would look at herself in the glass, try- 
ing to detect the signs of a new person- 
ality, for she seemed strange now in 
comparison with her old self. She saw 
her yellowish-orange hair, her mobile, 
soft vermilion lips, her rather boyishly 
slim but mature figure. Her eyes alone 
seemed different. They were shiny, 
glistening as if they were wet, as if they 
were bathed in spring showers. 

Even physically Helen became more 
morbidly sensitive. She came to dread 
with horror certain days, when she be- 
came gloomy and dispirited. She could 
have wept at the pain which racked her, 
at the sense of foulness which she felt 
mentally as well as physically. She 
would wish that she might die. Fare- 
well now to childlike delicacy. Then 
suddenly she would find herself free 
again, and she would gradually become 
more cheerful. 

In an art class she noticed a young 
boy. He was thin, pale, with dark hair. 
She liked his hair because it fell in soft 
waves on either side of his head. Helen 
had never thought of men as being beau- 
tiful, delicate. This boy was. She 
spoke a few words to him. He answered 
conventionally, not paying any partic- 
ular attention to her, not dreaming that 
she had such thoughts about him. Helen 
thinks to herself, 
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“Tomorrow I will wear my green 
silk dress, which folds so softly about 
my figure. He will like me in that. Oh, 
James, I love the way your hair falls 
so softly upon your broad white brow.” 

James thinks: “Rather pretty yellow 
hair she has. Her skirt is too long. An 
old fashioned girl. She’s too dainty, 
too prim for me to waste my time on. 
I want a girl—to love.” 

In the afternoon James walks past 
the back of the women’s gymnasium. 
From the distance he sees a girl, flood- 
ed in sunlight, sitting on the steps of 
the building. As he comes closer he 
sees that she is in some sort of dancing 
costume. Her arms are bare and as he 
walks past he catches a glimpse of her 
nude legs which seem to him utterly, 
irresistibility beautiful, and which she 
moves seductively. Her orange flesh 
entrances him but he trembles and 
walks on. 

It is Saturday morning. Helen and 
James go walking in the hills. Helen 
has her green dress on, and James 
thinks that she is pretty with her fair 
hair golden in the sun and her well- 
rounded limbs. 

When she is with James, for some 
reason, Hellen is quite happy. She can 
enjoy the spring now. The violet-tinged 
silvery clouds float in a brilliantly blue 
sky. The hill is not thickly wooded and 
they can see the town beneath them, 
bright and gleaming. 

James wishes that this girl were not 
sO spiritual, so virginal. He despairs of 
speaking in terms of life to her. He 
trys to hint to her: 

“Why don’t you cast aside these out- 
worn superstitions? Morality, sex ta- 
booes,—we’re too sensible for that.” 

Helen agreed with him. But he can’t 
seem to make her understand. 
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“Move closer,” he says. She does. 
“Will you sit on my lap?” 

“I’m too heavy,” says Helen. 

“Well, I’ll have to quit wasting my 
time on her,” he thinks to himself. As 
he meditates upon this the warm sun 
beats down upon him soothingly. He 
feels exhausted ; the warmth and silence 
makes him drowsy. The brilliant glare 
of the azure sky has a hypnotic effect 
upon him, lulling away his senses. He 
half slumbers, dreaming fanciful things. 

Helen’s voice awakens him. 

“James....tell me....How do you 
feel towards me?” 

James sits up. 

“Well... I don’t believeunttoves2. 
you know.... But there is a certain 
feeling which I have for you....” 

Helen leans forward, with a tense 
look in her eyes. She tilts her head with 
the vermilion lips half parted. James 
kisses her. She puts her arms lovingly 
around him. James thrills and trembles 
with amazement. 

He kisses her again and Helen smiles 
ecstatically. They recline side by side 
in the short grass, happy in the warm 
sun which caresses them, in the flash- 
ing brightness of the light which floods 
them. James tries to put his hand in- 
side Helen’s bosom, but her bodice is 
too tight. She lies silent, her eyes 
closed, as if she were dazed. She speaks 
gently: 

“No... Don't, James. dears an: 

James is puzzled. But Helen lies 
quietly in his arms, a faint smile on her 
lips....dreaming....of how beautiful 
he is....of how she had longed to kiss 
his sensitive lips....of how glad she 
was that she had been able to do this 
....and of the future... .joys....of 
spring. 


SOUTH CAROLINA IN THE 
GRIP OF THE PRESBYTERIANS 


By O. L. WARR 


HIRTY-SEVEN years ago “Pitch- 
fork Ben” Tillman made a suc- 
cessful lunge at the pubic teat in South 
Carolina. He convinced the numerous 
“wool hat” Baptists and Methodists of 
the “upper state” that the few “silk 
hat” Episcopalians on the coast were 
sucking more than their share of the 
treasury milk. And one-eyed Ben was 
put on the milk stool to get “their share 
of the stealing.” 


The Episcopalians were ousted. The 
Presbyterians have taken their places. 


Again an opportunity to ride into 
public office on the wings of religious 
prejudice is being offered to the starv- 
ing embryo orators of the state. That 
it will not be taken advantage of is in- 
conceivable. 

In 1916 the pious Congress of the na- 
tion, its eye ever open for desirable 
political propaganda, ordered a count- 
ing of the heads in church pews. The 
volume issued as a result is viewed with 
smug satisfaction by the Anti-Saioon 
League and the Federation of Churches. 
Few of those who paid for it know of 
its existence. 

A copy of the indispensable publica- 
tion, obtained by delving into secret 
cellars and digging through inches of 
accumulated dust, reveals to the ex- 
hausted searcher the fact that there are 
in South Carolina forty-three thousand 
souls whose destination is already de- 
cided, for better or for worse. The 
Board of Trade of the Presbyterian 


Church probably claims unfairness in 
the count. 

The predestined ones are in a hope- 
less minority. The Methodists of the 
state have sprinkled seven times as 
many. Almost half a million have been 
immersed in public and claim member- 
ship in one of the innumerable branches 
of the Baptists. 

“It’s better to be with the five per 
cent bound for the ‘land of milk and 
honey’ than with the crowd headed in 
the opposite direction,” declared one or- 
thodox and rabid follower of Calvin 
in reply to a suggestion that his group 
was rather small. Such is the usual 
philosophy of the minority. 

Only a fifth of the Presbyterians are 
Negroes. In the saving and the fleec- 
ing of the black race their Baptist breth- 
ren, of whom two-thirds are of a color 
other than white, have surpassed them. 
And the Methodists lead the field. The 
Presbyterian religion is too quiet an 
affair for the Ethiopian. 

The asserted differences between the 
black and white Presbyterians can be 
detected easily by the organs of sight, 
sound, and olfaction. 

To sit through a “regular” Presby- 
terian service is difficult. To remain in 
a congregation of Negro Presbyterians 
until the pronouncement of the benedic- 
tion is well-nigh impossible. To sleep 
within half a mile of their churches on 
meeting nights is out of the question. 

The thirty-five thousand white Pres- 
byterians are scattered from “The Dark 
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Corner” in the mountains to “Hell 
Hole Swamp” on the coast. “For every 
man a church and for every church a 
preacher” is their motto, taught them 
by young seminary graduates in need 
of jobs. 

The church rosters, with few excep- 
tions, begin with McA and end with 
McZ. Not quite all Presbyterians are 
Scotchmen. But all Scotchmen are 
Presbyterians. 

Their bank accounts show the results 
of the traditional Scotch stinginess. So 
do their church buildings. They are 
the “money bags” of the state and they 
propose to remain drivers of the mares. 

The number of deaf Presbyterians is 
noticeable. It is said that pleas for 
money are more easily avoided by deaf 
persons than by the unfortunate “other 
half”. Certain it is that when the pas- 
tor begins his weekly financial exhorta- 
tion, the ear phones are quickly removed 
and the greybeards eye him blandly and 
innocently. Both their consciences and 
their bill rolls remain intact. 

The ability of the Presbyterian poli- 
ticians in South Carolina deserves the 
recognition of Brennan and Olvany. 
“For every church a legislator” might 
be added to their motto. With five per 
cent of the church population, they hold 
more offices than the legions of Baptist 
or Methodist brethren. 

Heeding the religious scruples of their 
constituents, the legislators return home 
each Sunday. They repair political 
fences by sitting on the front pew at 
“preaching”. Did they not return week- 
ly, the church would be deprived of a 
large portion of its membership. 

Once a legislature was imprudent en- 
ough to turn the clock back and end a 
session on Sunday morning. Those re- 
sponsible were never given the chance 
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to repeat their action. More devout 
Presbyterians were put in their places. 
To avoid any mistake about the matter, 
they often adjourn now on Thursday 
and return on Tuesday. They take no 
chances. 

In the “niggerless” elections of last 
summer the governorship was wrested 
from eight opponents by a hick-town 
citizen of whom an admiring constitu- 
ent once announced: 

“In his church relations he is with 
the Presbyterian church—the church of 
his fathers. He has served as a deacon 
and is now a ruling elder of the church 
of Liberty Hill.” 


The same follower, not content with 
one coat of polish, laid on another and 
sold to the purchasers of his all-inclu- 
sive bigoraphy of the famous and near- 
famous the following balderdash: 


“Mr. Richards attributes ‘to the in- 
fluence of his early home, more than to 
all other causes’, the success he has won 
in life; and it is interesting to see how 
the religious teaching and the Christian 
principles of the home of that faithful 
preacher and pastor, his father, have 
worked themselves out in the practical, 
public-spirited, useful and honorable life 
of the legislator who was trained in the 
Christian home.” 


Following the long and loud prayer 
of his ministerial brother on inaugura- 
tion day, and backed up by ten daugh- 
ters with unbobbed tresses, the satel- 
lite of Cole Blease swore, among other 
non-essentials, that he had not engaged 
in a duel since 1881. A relic of the days 
of the code duello. 


In the customary one hour address 
was a warning to the trustees of the 
state institutions to beware of profes- 
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sors who taught not the seven day and 
seven night fairy tale of creation. 

Into the governor’s mansion he went 
and, like Mary’s lamb, his church mem- 
bership moved with him. The “high- 
brow” Firsters were annoyed when their 
charms and chimes were resisted and 
the prize lost to one of the “lower 
caste”. 


The Christian crusader had found his 
place at last. Magazines were brought 
to him and for the first time in his un- 
eventful life his innocent eyes viewed 
pictures of naked female limbs. 

“T had no idea such things existed. I 
will enforce the state law against their 
sale and distribution,” was his horrified 
and horrifying decision. 

Thus spake the governor, and it was 
so. And he looked upon his work; and 
it was good. 

So good was the work in the eyes of 
the worker that other fields of endeavor 
were sought and found. 

Invoking laws of 1641 still on the 
statute books, constables and pronuncia- 
mentos were sent to the four corners of 
the state to stop the wicked Sunday 
commerce therein. 

Golf is an obsession of the executive, 
in spite of his ties with Presbyterians, 
who are Scotchmen, who are golf play- 
ers. “I am going to get your golfers 
sure,” was his declaration of policy. 

Magistrates’ juries failed to catch the 
point and the golfers went free, later 
under the protection of an injunction. 

In vetoing the subsequent compro- 
mise act of the legislature the strict Cal- 
vinist spoke in the following terms: 

“This act provides for all sports that 
are not noisy or biosterous, for the pur- 
pose of permitting the playing of golf 
on Sunday, and at the same time opens 
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the doors to the playing and engaging 
in such games and sports as poker and 
other card games. ...and even hunting, 
when the gun used is equipped with a 
silencer.” 

Thus and further spoke the apostle 
of medieval Sunday observance in his 
masterful document: 

“The present law governing our con- 
duct on the Sabbath day....was re- 
garded by your fathers and mine as a 
wise law.” 

And yet another gem of wisdom fall- 
ing from the gubernatorial pen: 

“This attempted legislation strikes a 
fatal blow at one of the most sacred and 
fundamental pillars upon which our 
civilization rests and no matter what 
the purpose may be, modifies or amends 
the Ten Commandments of God.” 

The heathen and infidelic dissenters, 
after voluminous protests, breathe easier 
under the protecting arms of injunc- 
tions against enforcement, the while 
the governor unavailingly appeals to the 
golfers to show their sportsmanship by 
staying off the links. 

But Presbyterian activity is not con- 
fined to the election of legislators and 
the development of autocrats. 

Diaconate lists printed on the backs 
of church programs to satisfy the van- 
ity of the “ruling minds” bear a strik- 
ing resemblance to faculty lists ap- 
pearing in the fronts of stereotyped col- 
lege catalogues for the same purpose. 

Only once in the memory of living 
man has the presidency of the state uni- 
versity rested in the hands of other than 
a Presbyterian. The Baptist educator 
who miraculously broke the ice was 
later kicked into a more honorable and 
a more remunerative position elsewhere. 

The Presbyterian rabbit foot there- 
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after exerted its traditional influence and 
three times in succession “the thirty-five 
thousand” have provided the “favorite 
sons” for the boards of trustees. 

The orthodoxy of those chosen has 
varied in degree. One came near to be- 
ing driven out of the church on a charge 
of heresy. So fanatical was another that 
he forgot to extend the customary in- 
vitation to dinner to a visiting lecturer 
who was unstinted in his praise of old 
Thomas Cooper, suspected heretic. 

Some have been scholars. Others have 
been money-wheedlers and _ publicity 
agents. All have been Presbyterians. 

Only two years ago was the state agri- 
cultural college left without a pilot by 
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the death of its Calvinistic president. 
The subsequent selection of a Baptist 
for the place was surprising and pre- 
cedent-setting. The charm had tempo- 
rarily lost its power. 

The woman’s college of the state has 
since its establishment been under the 
iron hand of a one-armed Presbyterian, 
a Y. M. C. A. promoter par excellence. 

And so, ad infinitum. 

Thus do students sweat under Pres- 
byterian pedagogues while the populace 
sleeps on Sunday for lack of means of 
more pleasant and profitable recreation. 

More strongly than ever before does 
South Carolina feel the grip of the 
Presbyterians. 


On OD 
Jazz Dancers 
By MARIE De L. WELCH 


The rhythm interlaces with their bones; 

Their blood grows thin and eager to complain 

With the absurd wail of the saxaphones; 

Their blood grows thick and wild again 

Under the heavy stirring of the drum; 

And there are curious metal strings that hum 

Beneath the muscles of their knees and thighs. 

Rhythm devours reason out of their eyes; 

Rhythm has eaten them, left them heartless, tongueless; 


They are all pulse. 


The music quivers, grows louder, 


And stops, and frees them from tormented jungles. 
“Some dance, Big Boy!” The girl applies her powder; 
The boy grins thirstily, wiping his wet 

Palms on his coat, and lights a cigarette. 


oS S14 E 

A man with a fortune is the Brahma and the Vishnu and the Shiva of the — 
earth ; a man with nothing is like Rahu, soulless and bodiless ; he is heavy and idle 
like Shanaishchara; and like Vakra, who is devoted from his birth to the lower 


place. 


SS 


Even absurdity appears agreeable in a man of good birth whom fortune has 
chosen for her dwelling, just as the absurdities of a drunkard seem agreeable, 


“EVERYTHING 
CAN’T BE 
ORANGEBG.........” 


By 
JULE BROUSSEAU 


HE stood before the narrow, gilded 
mirror and tucked fly away bits of 
hair under the hat which she had just 
donned. It was a magic hat, a black one 
with a white brim that went straight 
across her brows so that she looked 
coifed, like a young nun. “Or like the 
virgin, my dear,” she said to her re- 
flection, “What lovely eyes you have.” 
Her husband, who was siting at the 
table with books all about him and the 
lamp shade tilted so that the glow fell 
upon his writing, asked, “Where are 
you going?” He did not look up; he 
was busy, writing reviews of new 
novels. 

“Tl be right back,” she said, “I am 
going to get the vegetables.” ‘Lovely 
one,” she whispered to the second her- 
self, “No-one would ever know that 
you were thirty-three.” 

But her husband had just looked up, 
perhaps because she was too long at 
the mirror for one who was going out 
merely for vegetables, and she was over- 
come with shame. Her husband was a 
pale man with a high narrow forehead 
and he wrote white words in his book 
reviews. Words white with anemia—did 
you think with passion? Don’t make 
that mistake. Passion has no place in 
book reviews. Everything has its place, 
so he said. Passion belongs in a little 
room, with the light out and the shades 
down. Moonlight? Not even moon- 
light. We must be stark, intense: let 
us hide. 


——————————— 
This is the sort of story 
every good editor would 
print—if he dared. 


Anna, his wife, did not believe that, 
she quite distinctly disbelieved it in fact ; 
it was wrong to her. Wrong, as was 
solitary drinking—sottish, almost. But 
they had been married ten years and 
she had tried to conform. Very likely, 
she had forgotten what she believed in 
herself. Sometimes she remembered: 
it was mixed up somehow with the sun. 

She had been embarrassed when he 
looked up and caught her talking to 
herself in the mirror and in the vague 
hope that he had really not seen, she 
fumbled in her handbag and brought 
out her lipstick. She applied the red to 
her lips, pretending that they had been 
parted for that and not in silly speech 
with herself. 

He had turned back to his work. Had 
he seen? In order to be certain she went 
around the table and spoke to him, 
“Shall I bring you three big straw- 
berries on a grape leaf, like in Paris?” 
she asked, but self-consciously, for there 
was gaiety as false as cheap champagne 
in her tone. 

He looked across at her, no he had 
not seen, but he had noticed the falsity 
of her voice and he studied her curious- 
ly. She remembered that she was beau- 
tiful to-night, but if he noticed he said 
nothing. 

“You might have some grapefruit for 
breakfast. I feel the need of a little 
acid,” he said and smiled, slightly. 

That was wrong. Grapefruit was too 
pale a yellow, it achieved nothing, it was 
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cold. Not like oranges. There you had 
something, warmth came from oranges ; 
warmth and an odor that was some- 
times like violets. They just filled your 
two hands when you bent to smell them. 
“Like my breasts,’ she thought. 

“Wouldn’t you prefer oranges?” she 
asked dreamily. 

“No, grapefruit.” 

Must it be always grapefruit....? 
Then a little imp of thought came and 
looked over the ledge of her mind. “You 
are acting,” it said, very distinctly. 

“Am 1?” 

“Of course you are. Russian.—Like 
in ‘The Three Sisters’. ‘Must it be al- 
ways grapefruit?’” it mimicked, and 
she laughed. 

She picked up the black oil-cloth bag 
and went out. As she went down the 
street she made up a poem. “My love’s 
are more beautiful than the white paint- 
ed bosoms of the virgin—” That was 
a lovely line. The one who might have 
said it was very devout before he loved 
women. Woman. Me. Anna.... “My 
love’s are like warm fruits that I take 
in my hands and smell—” Oh, I should 
have done the writing— “I smell them, 
I eat them, I drink them—” But she 
did not go on, it excited her, it was ex- 
actly as if she had been listening to 
some-one. 

It was warm and she opened the col- 
lar of her coat. Her skin lay there in a 
white V, she could see its lustre with- 
out lowering her lids. “It must be the 
Spring,” she said to herself, “or else 
why should I feel so— so—” 

She had turned the corner on to Fifth 
avenue and seen the bright moon tossed 
high above the buildings. She had 
caught ler breath. “—So unashamed,” 
she finished, 
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She had decided to do her shopping 
on First avenue. Vegetables were fresh 
and cheap and her mood urged her there. 
Ordinarily she bought her half dozen 
of this and a quarter pound of that 
nearer home, but the shops on Sixth 
avenue were so clean and so smug and 
so—without smells. 

On First avenue the line of carts stag- 
gered against the curb in a friendly, hu- 
man way. The strident colors of the 
artificial flowers had a frenzied impor- 
tunity, they needed you, they wanted 
you. “Roses can be no redder, carna- 
tions never more pink than we,” and 
the flower seller sang his mad-in-love 
Italian song when no one was buying. 
Red and green, orange and purple, the 
glossy fruits spilled about on the carts 
in the stream of light from the naked 
electric bulbs. —And the things to smile 
over: the Jew with his feather duster 
who kept flickering the dust from the 
bone-white piles of eggs on his cart. 
From the shops themselves, additional 
color tumbled out onto the street. Cau- 
liflower in white and green like a very 
dainty lady’s lace cap, eggplants like 
polished jewels of such intensity that 
their purple turned to brown. Carrots 
with the moist dark soil still on them, 
so shortly had they been torn from the 
earth. —And the crowds of people, 
their clothes dull and drab between two 
such splendors. 


Anna’s oil-cloth bag was soon heavy. 
She wanted to take all the color with 
her: oranges and apples and grapes 
and oh yes, grapefruit. It intoxicated 
her. The smell that poured from the 
grocer’s shop! a mixture of olive oil 
and cheese and garlic and strange herbs 
that bit and burned. It entered into her 
nostrils and stung her into an even 
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more vivid receptivity. She glowed un- 
der it so that she felt herself a flame 
and a challenge as this was a challenge 
and flame. The old man who measured 
her potatoes, peered into her face until 
his winey breath mingled with the other 
odors. He laid the change slowly in 
her fingers and mumbled something in 
Italian, 

Not in years had she been so con- 
scious of the body that moved beneath 
her clothes. Her hips were caressed by 
the silken underthings she wore. 
“Everything will be different now,” she 
thought, “I have been letting myself 
grow old.” She had forgotten how love- 
ly youth was. “I am young, young,” she 
whispered as she moved along bumped 
by the stout Italian matrons who looked 
at her appraisingly as she passed. 

Then, as she went on, the crowds 
seemed to part, some were drawn to 
the shops, some out to the curb. Perhaps 
she imagined it; perhaps they were his 
eyes that drew her’s and not her’s that 
drew his, but suddenly before her, there 
was a clear space for a few feet and at 
the end of it, swinging, toward her, 
came a man. 

He was tall and he walked with a free 
stride. His clothes were not the kind 
that the men she knew wore, but she 
did not notice them really, save where 
the blue collar of his shirt met his skin. 
It was his manner and his face; his face 
that was lit in all its swarthiness by 
something within him that made it seem 
transparent. He was evidently Italian, 
he was not more than twenty-five, but— 
he was the most beautiful thing that 
she had ever seen. He walked as the 
Niki of Samothrace might have walked, 
making a rustling sound, cleaving the 
air, making whirlpools about him. A 
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whirlpool! Anna was caught. But his 
eyes rescued her and told her that she 
was beautiful, too. He was not yet close 
to her but already those eyes had de- 
voured her, already his body had leaped 
upon her’s so that she felt herself bend- 
ing back as she had seen young trees 
bend back before the wind. The dread- 
ful pounding in her throat that was 
choking and killing her. He was here, 
she felt his breath, he had passed. He 
had looked hesitantly for a second into 
her face, his step had faltered and he 
had gone. 

A confusion of thought: “He does 
not dare.” The oil-cloth bag sagged at 
her side. “I am different from these 
people; better dressed. I am not of his 
kind. He sees that, he respects me.” 
Then a hunger like an agony gnawed at 
her. “No, no! I am like him, really. 
I am free, free to love. Why didn’t I 
smile, as other women would have done? 
I looked stern. I am sure I looked stern. 
No woman would look at him sternly. 
What a fool I am. I mistook it. He 
wasn’t going to speak. He wasn’t even 
looking at me. “He—” 

He was at her side, the bag sagged 
farther down. He smiled and pushed it 
up in her arm and his hand lay for a 
moment on her body. Fear leaped in 
her as she looked up into his eyes. Pan- 
ic. He took off his hat and his dark 
wavy hair was but an added beauty. Her 
lips were trembling. He looked down 
at her and joy was in his eyes. Joy and 
ardor. He promised much, he expected 
much. “Did you not speak to me?” he 
asked, still smiling, and again she saw 
all the white birches straining back- 
wards. 

She felt the color leaving her face, 
“No, no,” she stammered in terror, “No, 
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no. Oh, I assure you, you are mistaken.” 
Even in her fear, the cultured, careful 
English of her husband’s was in her 
speech. 

He drew back, the doors which had 
been opened in his eyes shut with a 
click. “Excuse me, madam,” he said, 
and with a little bow, he strode away 
into the crowds. 

She stood there. Mechanically she 
shifted the bag to the other arm. She 
felt her eyes grow hot with tears. “Oh,” 
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she said, “anyway, he thought that I 
was lovely too.” 

..You are more lovely than six 
maiden mountains standing in a circle 
with snow caps on their heads....” 

But it rang false: false, forced and 
dead. Dead as her youth. Dead, 
deader, deadest. There are no degrees 
of Death. She shivered slightly (the or- 
ange moon had turned to silver) and 
drew her coat collar up, over her bare 
bosom and neck. 


n+ +41 
This world is very fond of knowing men with great purses, for their contact 
is like that of sandal, fragrant and charming to the senses, even of those who have 
no owner’s right in it. 
S14 
Through fortune a man rises to mental distinction, for he can pay to surround 
himself with wise men; to the height of a hero for he can purchase excellent 
soldiers; and to nobility, for he can buy alliance with old and illustrious houses. 
Every advantage of life makes up a cohort of folly in the footsteps of fortune, 
for they depend on her, though she is independent. Let us esteem this fortune, 
then, for it is the root of happiness, and let us be very careful never to become 
endeared to any other thing. 
+ 
Hasten to grow rich, for this commerce with the body, which needs must 
have youth has the brightness of Spring, for the body rises gloriously like a new- 
horn spray; it has the nocturnal charm of Autumn, because its face holds the 
mysterious light of the moon; and it has the spreading life of the season of rains, 
for its moving breasts tumble like the waves of a stream ; but it passes, it passes. 
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A FAUX PAS: 


HOMPSON read all the advertise- 


ELIZABETH FE. MOORE 


I will never call attention to myself in 


ments in the select magazine, 
warning against breaches of etiquette. 
“How fortunate I am,” he said, “to 
know just what to do and what to avoid. 
I shall never be guilty of ordering chick- 
en salad for the second time. J will never 
sit through an evening without talking. 
And of course it is needless to say that 


a public place.” 

And now Thompson had committed 
that forbidden social error. He had 
made a scene and that while dining in 
a famous restaurant, surrounded by the 
vulgar. 

Thompson had certainly acted melo- 


dramatically. He had dropped dead i in 
the dining-room. 


NAN BRITTON AND PRESIDENT 


HARDING ~ 


If the continuance of this govern- 
ment depended not on election but on 
successton the people of these United 
States might now be faced with the 
problem of deciding whether or not a 
certain little girl whose only name is 
Elizabeth Ann is the proper successor 
to the tenancy of the White House in 
Washington, D. C. For in a book en- 
titled “The President's Daughter,’ a 
woman by the name of Nan Britton 
announces that she is the mother of the 
only child (though illegitimate) of 
President Harding, prints pictures of 
herself and the President, names the 
hoteis at which they stopped and the 
spurious names under which they regis- 
tered, There are also pictures of the 
baby and the reproduction of a poem 
which appeared in The New York 
Times, so that the fact that we are a 
republic and that we are about to select 
a second successor to the national 
honors vacated by the sudden demise of 
President Harding does not materially 
alter one of the most amazing situa- 
tions ever faced by the family of an 
American President. 

The story, as Nan Britton tells it 
herself, begins in Marion, Ohio, some 
twenty-four years ago when she is 
about seven years old, a pretty child but 
of ordinary intelligence. She is going 
to school and one of her teachers is 
Abigail Victoria Harding whose broth- 
er Warren Gamaliel owns a local news- 
paper. Little Nan’s father, too, has 
some vague connections with this War- 
ren Gamaliel, and the result is that 
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between home and school little Nan 
hears a great deal about him. 

At this time no particularly extraor- 
dinary characteristics distinguish our 
Nan except one: She has got herself 
into the habit of writing in her copy 
books: I love Gamaliel Warren Hard- 
ing. When this is of no avail she be- 
gins to proclaim it among her class- 
mates. The news of the matter spreads 
until the whole town is scandalized. 
Does little Nan care? No. She con- 
tinues repeating the news till it reaches 
her father, who upon imparting the 
matter to Warren Gamaliel, is asked to 
send the child to him. 

The child was not sent to Warren 
Gamaliel, for she did not actually meet 
her hero till he ran for Senator. She 
helped in the campaign, migrated to 
New York and at the age of twenty-one 
found herself wandering with him from 
one disreputable hotel to another in the 
ample city of New York; always she 
insists keeping her virginity intact. But 
here, such is her eloquence, only Nan’s 
own words will suffice, “But in my own 
heart, I was safe so long as my virginity 
was sustained.” 

During the year preceding Harding’s 
election to the presidency Nan suc- 
cumbs to her idol’s most imperious wish, 
gives up looking for work, and, in time, 
conceives and gives birth to a baby. 
According to her account it was Mr. 
Harding’s most powerful wish to be- 
come a father, a consummation denied 
him by “his legal wife.” Nevertheless 
her narrative gives little reason to be- 
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lieve that Harding wanted the child. He 
once brought her, thirteen weeks after 
conception, a little box of white tablets 
for her to take, with the advice that 
Mrs. Harding always took them suc- 
cessfully. But, as she says she herself 
realized, she was too far gone. 

The baby comes, it is given away for 
adoption, the President sees snapshots 
of it, the President suddenly dies as 
she is away on a tour of Europe, she is 
astonished to find that he has made no 
provision whatever for the child, and 
she marries a Captain Nielson in the 
hope that he was rich enough to make 
it possible for her to keep it home. 
The marriage proves that the captain 
was not half as rich as he pretended to 
be, and since the Harding family re- 
fuses to provide for it, it is presumed 
that the future of Elizabeth Ann de- 
pends on the success of her mother in 
the business of authorship. 

I believe Nan Britton should make 
a successful career as a journalist. She 
has the qualities of a hard, precise, 
brittle mind, and the ability to concen- 
trate and attract attention. On the day 
I procured her book, “The President’s 
Daughter,” I sat up all night reading and 
rereading it. I was fascinated first by 
the book, then by the author. My first 
act on entering my office the following 
morning was to dictate a note of con- 
gratulation to her. But the letter was 
never as much as copied. By noon I 
had changed my mind. I had discov- 
ered a serious weakness in the whole 
affair. I did not believe Miss Britton. 

I say, you will notice, that I do not 
believe Miss Britton, not that I do not 
believe the book. Probably everything 
in the book is true. It is a virtue of 
“The President's Daughter” that every- 
thing in it sounds both true and beau- 


’ that that was all? 
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tiful. It is difficult to read the book 
without both loving and admiring its 
very courageous author. Nan Britton 
is the sort of woman of whom legends 
are made. But when I had finished 
reading the book, and the first flush of 
admiration for Miss Britton had died 
down, I began to feel that in her en- 
thusiasm to establish her one passion— 
that Elizabeth Ann is the offspring of 
her love affair with President Harding 
—the author withheld several import- 
ant things. 

Miss Britton mentions having had 
only one suitor (before the advent of 
the Captain), a “Dean Renwick,” who, 
she says, liked her after a fashion. 
Would Miss Britton have me believe 
With her imagina- 
tion aflame with literary desires, Miss 
Britton must have encountered dozens 
of men—some possibly of her own age 
—whom she fascinated and who in turn 
interested her. What did she do with 
the thousands of evenings and nights 
when the President did not visit her? 
I refuse to believe that she did nothing 
but sit back quietly in a room and dream 
about him. Besides, the fact that the 
population of Washington did not in- 
crease visibly during his terms as Sena- 
tor and President is hostile to the idea 
that the President was capable of 
fathering children. 

I speak my mind frankly about this 
for two reasons. I could not keep quiet 
about such a book as Miss Britton’s and 
I owe such a writer a full measure of 
literary honesty. The other reason is 
that my doubt of her—however unjust 
it may be—may stimulate her to a fuller 
recounting of that brief, daring, pas- 
sionate life of hers—making one of the 
most beautiful episodes in the other- 


wise drab political life of this country. 


COOLIDGE MISPRONOUNCES 


By BYRNE MARCONNIER 


The Honorable Calvin Coolidge, 
Chief Executive of these United States 
of America mispronounced four bread 
and butter words in less than an hour 
during a recent radio address. 

Whether this was intentional is open 
to discussion. It may have been in line 
with the Republican pictorial policy of 
posing Calvin behind the family pump 
or in the act of coaxing nectar from the 
willing mysteries of a Vermontese cow. 
On the other hand, the four slips might 
have been merely those of the Presi- 
dential tongue. Nevertheless, one way 
or the other, the point illustrated is the 
very grave responsibility of our coun- 
try’s leader, whoever he may be, toward 
that great mass of his people—that 
mass who, via the mouths of their pet 
political fetishes, vociferously pro- 
claimed throughout the Land of the 
Free on her last anniversary of detach- 
ment the glorious truth that the will of 
the people is paramount. 

The responsibility to which the writer 
refers concerns the continuity of that 
grace of pronunciation whose banner is 
so valiantly upheld by Miss Margaret 
Anglin, despite the menace of high 
school principals and radio announcers. 

Though one must not be too hard on 
the radio, for it was due to the intrica- 
cies of which that the writer’s ear was 
privileged to receive the somewhat na- 
sally dulcet tones of the First Gentle- 
man of North America. 

After the introduction, Mr. Coolidge 
was accorded carte blanche. The carte 
in question, originally so affectingly 
blanche, soon grew speckled with his- 


torical data in which figured William 
and Mary, Mr. George Washington and 
others of like prominence. 

Then came the first bomb. The word 
“capacity” was hurled over the air in 
stentorian tones—the first syllable 
stressed and pronounced “cay,” as 
though to rhyme with “bay.” Fancy a 
coming generation of “caypacities.” 

Technicality Number One was gen- 
erously watered with further historical 
data when, out of the ether danced the 
word “formidible,’ accented on the 
“mid.” 

Convalescing from this shock one’s 
ears were again assaulted by the word 
“supreme,” accented on the first sylla- 
ble, which was given the sound of “soo,” 
rhyming with ‘“boo’—ar possibly 
“pooh.” 

As a crashing climax of Republican 
triumph in this cradle of democracy, the 
word “incomparable” was trumpeted 
forth in a patriotic frenzy which, care- 
less of all lesser details, pinned the 
accent on the syllable “par,” vocalized 
to agree with “pear,” the bell-shaped 
fruit. 


Now these four errors of pronuncia- 
tion may seem unimportant to the ma- 
jority who rule in this untrammeled 
land. In fact, it is doubtful if more 
than a baker’s dozen of the audience 
realized that the mistakes had been 
made. Which renders the Presidential 
responsibility all the more grave. True, 
he is not altogether blameworthy. The 
scholastic opportunities of the Chief 
Executive are discouragingly limited, 
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surrounded as he is by the Army and 
Navy and lodged in a whited sepulcher 
whose culture is determined by the re- 
straint of political lobbyists—a mansion 
which now cannot even pretend to the 
doubtful refinement of social prestige. 
But again, should not even a Presi- 
dent insist on the small amenities and 
the harmony of orderly pronunciation 
—even though by so doing he must 
forfeit the support of the great open 
spaces where men are men, and of the 
Better Business Bureaus? Should he 
not seriously turn his attention to Mrs. 
Perrin’s invaluable aid to culture and 
good English—the priceless System of 
the Whole—if only to preserve appear- 
ances before the courts of Europe? 


It would seem to be the plain duty of 


the President’s lady to insist upon this. 
Can she otherwise sustain her role as 
the glorious example of American 
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womanhood, in collaboration with Mr. 
Flo Ziegfeld? 

The writer urges that a league be 
immediately formed, to be called The 
Society for the Improvement and Pro- 
pagation of Presidential Pronunciation. 
It is suggested that the S. I. P. P. P. 
work in close cooperation with the A. I. 
C. P., the C. O. S., and the A. R. C. 
ad astra. 

This seems imperative because of 
that vast group who, through patriot- 
ism, emulate the quips and cranks of 
our country’s momentary leader. Wit- 
ness “normalcy,” that bastard offspring 
of a mental limitation, Think what 
this might mean in time of war. Any- 
one who did not correctly mispronounce 
a word made popular by the President 
would be in instant danger of imprison- 
ment and possible execution. In other 
words, his goose would be cooked. 
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The shining of the smile upon your lips is like a coral flower seen swaying 
beneath the water; but however painfully you marshal all your graces, they will 
not lead to fortune’s happy conquest without the subtle tact of knowledge to 


support them. 
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The most desirable, amorous, and perfect beauty cannot shine amid the 
darkening cares which follow poverty; also, as an excellent poet has well said, 
the girl who can command fortune is a delight to all men. 


-——S—1+ 
O child of excellent eyebrows, a girl who can be intoxicating wine to those 
who love her, and a goddess of beauty and happiness to those who buy her, a 
nectar to the opulent, and a poison to those whose goods have gone up in smoke, 


may dazzle the gods themselves. 
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The most terrible swords grow friendly to those on whom felicity has smiled; 
but his own hairs turn rough and churlish against the man with nothing. 


ULYSSES -: » JAMES 


All off for a buster, armstrong, hol- 
lering down the street. Bonafides. 
Where you slept las nigh? Timothy of 
the battered naggin. Like ole Billyo. 
Any brollies or gumboots in the fam- 
bly? Where the Henry Nevil’s saw- 
bones and ole clo? Sorra one o me 
knows. Hurrah there, Dix! Forward 
the ribbon counter. Where’s Punch? 
All serene. Jay, look at the drunken 
minister coming out of the maternity 
hospital? Benedicat vos omnipotens 
Deus, Pater et Filius. A make, mister. 
The Denzille lane boys. Hell, blast ye! 
Scoot. Righto, Isaacs, shove em out of 
the bleeding limelight. Yous join uz, 
dear sir? No hentrusion in life. Lou 
heap good man. Allee samee this bunch. 
En avant, mes enfants! Fire away num- 
ber one on the gun. Burke’s! Thence 
they advanced five parasangs. Slattery’s 
mounted foot where’s that bleeding aw- 
fur? Parson Steve, apostates’ creed! 
No, no. Mulligan! Abaft there! Shove 
ahead. Keep a watch on the clock. 
Chuckingout time. Mullee! What’s on 
you? Ma mere m’a mariee. British 
Beatitudes! Retamplan Digidi Boum 
Boum. Ayes have it. To be printed 
and bound at the Druiddrum press by 
two designing females. Calf covers of 
pissedon green. Last word in art shades. 
Most beautiful book come out of Ire- 
land my time. Silentium! Get a spurt 
on. Tention. Proceed to nearest can- 
teen and there annex liquor stores. 
March! Tramp, tramp, tramp the boys 
are (atitudes!) parching. Beer, beef, 
business, bibles, bulldogs, battleships, 
buggery and bishops. Whether on the 


scaffold high. Beerbeef trample the 
Bibles. When for Irelandear trinmple the 
trampellers. Thunderation! Keep the 
durned millingtary step. We fall. Bish- 
ops boosebox. Halt! Heave to. Rugger. 
Scrum in. No touch kicking. Wow, 
my tootsies! You hurt? Most amaz- 
ingly sorry! 

Query. Who’s astanding this here 
do? Proud possessor of damnall. De- 
clare misery. Bet to the ropes. Me 
nantee saltee. Not a red at me this 
week gone. Yours? Mead of our 
fathers for the Uebermensch. Dittoh. 
Five number ones. You, sir? Ginger 
cordial. Chase me, the cabby’s caudle. 
Stimulate the caloric. Winding of his 
ticker. Stopped short never to go again 
when the old. Absinthe for me, savvy? 
Caramba! Have an eggnog or a prairie 
oyster. Enemy? Avuncular’s got my 
timepiece. Ten to. Obligated awful. 
Don’t mention it. Got a pectoral trauma, 
eh, Dix? Pos fact. Got bet be a boom- 
blebee whenever he wus settin sleepin 
in hes bit garten. Digs up near the 
Mater. Buckled he is. Know his dona? 
Yup, sartin, I do. Full of a dure. See 
her in her dishybilly. Peels off a credit. 
Lovely lovekin. None of your ‘Jean 
kine, not much. Pull down the blind, 
love. Two Ardilauns. Same here. 
Look slippery. If you fall don’t wait 
to get up. Five, seven, nine. Fine! Got 
a prime pair of mincepies, no kid. And 
her take me to rests and her anker of 
rum. Must be seen to be believed. Your 
starving eyes and allbeplastered neck 
you stole my heart, O gluepot. Sir? 
Spud again the rheumatiz? All poppy- 
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cock, you’ll scuse me saying. For the 
hoi polloi. I vear thee beest a gert wool. 
Well, doc? Back fro Lapland? Your 
corporosity sagaciating O K? How’s 
the squaws and papooses? 


Womanbody after going on the 
straw? Stand and deliver. Password. 
There’s hair. Ours the white death and 
the ruddy birth. Hi! Spit in your own 
eye, boss. Mummer’s wire. Cribbed 
out of Meredith. Jesified orchidised po- 
lycimical jesuit! Aunty mine’s writing 
Pa Kinch. Baddybad Stephen lead as- 
tray goodygood Malachi. 

Hurroo! Collar the leather, youngun. 


Roun wi the nappy. Here, Jock braw 
Hielentman’s your barleybree. Lang 


may your lum reek and your kailpot - 


boil! My tipple. Merci. Here’s to us. 
How’s that? Leg before wicket. Don’t 
stain my brandnew sitinems. Give’s a 
shake of pepper, you there. Catch aholt. 
Caraway seed to carry away. Twig? 
Shrieks of silence. Every cove to his 
gentry mort. Venus Pandemos. Les 
petites femmes. Bold bad girl from the 
town of Mullingar. Tell her I was ax- 
ing at her. Hauding Sara by the wame. 
On the road to Malahide. Me? If she 
who seduced me had left but the name. 
What do you want for ninepiece. 
Machree, Macruiskeen. Smutty Moll 
for a mattress jig. And a pull allto- 
gether. Ex! 


Waiting, guvnor? Most deciduously. 
Bet your boots on. Stunned like seeing 
as how no shiners is acoming, Under- 
constumble? He’ve got the chink ad 
lib. Seed near free poun on un a spell 
ago a said war hisn. Us come right in 
on your invite, see? Up to you, matey, 
Out with the oof. Two bar and a wing. 
You larn that go off of they there 
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Frenchy bilks? Won’t wash here for 
nuts nohow. Lil chile velly solly. Ise 
de cutest colour coon down our side. 
Gawds teruth, Chawley. We are nae 
fou. We’re nae the fou. Au reservoir, 
Mossoo. Tanks you. 

‘Tis, sure. What say? In the speak- 
easy. Tight. I shee you, shir. Bantam, 
two days teetee. Bowsing nowt but 
claretwine. Garn! ‘Have a glint, do. 
Gum, I’m jiggered. And been to barber 
he have. Too full for words. With a 
railway bloke. How come you so? 
Opera he’d like? Rose of Castile, Rows 
of cast. Police! Some HO for a gent 
fainted. Look at Bantam’s flowers. 
Gemini, he’s going to holler. The col- 
leen bawn, my colleen bawn. O, cheese 
it! Suht his blurry Dutch oven with a 
firm hand. Had the winner today till 
I tipped him a dead cert. The ruffin cly 
the nab of Stephen Hand as give me the 
jady coppaleen. He strike a telegram- 
boy paddock wire big bug Bass to the 
depot. Shove him a joey and grahamise. 
Mare on form hot order. Guinea to a 
goosegog. Tell a cram, that. Gospel- 
true. Criminal diversion? I think that 
yes. Sure thing. Land him in chokee- 
chokee if the harman beck copped the 
game. Madden back Madden’s a mad- 
dening back. O, lust, our refuge and 
our strength. Decamping. Must you 
go? Off to mammy. Stand by. Hide 
my blushes someone. All in if he spots 
me. Comeahome, our Bantam. Horry- 
var, mong vioo. Dinna forget the cow- 
slips for hersel. Cornfide. What gev 
ye thon colt? Pal to pal. Jannock. Of 
John Thomas, her spouse. No fake, 
old man Leo. S’elp me, honest injun. 
Shiver my timbers if I had. There’s a 
great big holy friar. Vyfor you no me 
tell? Vel, I ses, if that aint a sheeny 
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nachez, vel, I vil get misha mishinnah. 
Through yerd our lord, Amen. 

You move a motion? Steve boy, 
you're going it some. More bluggy 
drunkables? Will immensely splendi- 
ferous stander permit one stooder of 
most extreme poverty and one larg- 
size grandacious thirst to terminate one 
expensive inaugurated libation? Give’s 
a breather. Landlord, landlord, have 
you good wine, staboo? Hoots, mon, 
wee drap to pree. Cut and come again. 
Right Boniface! Absinthe the lot. Nos 
omnes bsberimus viridum toxicum dia- 
bolus captat posterioria nostria. Closing- 
time, gents. Eh? Rome boose for the 
Bloom toff. I hear you say onions? 
Bloo? Cadges ads? Photo’s papli, by 
all that’s gorgeous. Play low, pardner. 
Slide. Bonsoir la compagnie. And 
snares of the poxfiend. Where’s the 
buck and Namby Amby? Skunked? 
Leg bail. Aweel, ye maun e’en gang 
yer gates. Checkmate. King to tower. 
Kind Kristyann will yu help, yung man 
hoose frend tuk bungalo kee to find 
plais whear to lay crown off his hed 2 
night. Crickey, I’m about sprung. Tar- 
nally dog gone my shins if this beent 
the bestest puttiest longbreak yet. Item, 
curate, couple of cookies for this child. 
Cot’s plood and prandypalls, none! Not 
a pite of sheeses? Thrust syphilis down 
to hell and with him those other licensed 
spirits. Time. Who wander through 
the world. Health all. A la votre! 

Golly, whatten tunket’s you guy in 
the machintosh? Dusty Rhodes. Peep 
at his wearables. By mighty! What’s 
he got? Jubilee mutton. Bovril, by 
James. Wants it real bad. D’ye ken 
bare socks? Seedy cuss in the Rich- 
mond? Rawthere! Thought he had a 
deposit of lead in his penis. Trumpery 
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insanity. Bartle the Bread we calls 
him. That, sir, was once a prosperous 
cit. Man all tattered and torn that mar- 
ried a maiden all forlorn. Slung her 
hook, she did. Here see lost love. Walk- 
ing Mackintosh of lonely canyon. Tuck 
and turn in. Schedule time. Nix for 
the hornies. Pardon? See him today 
at a runefal? Chum o yourn passed in 
his checks? Ludamassy! Pore piccan- 
ninies! Thou’ll no be telling me thot, 
Pold veg! Did ums blubble bigsplash 
crystears cos frien Padney was took off 
in black bag? Of all de darkies Massa 
Pat was verra best. I never see the like 
since I was born. Tiens, tiens, but it is 
well sad, that, my faith, yes. O get, rev 
on a gradient one in nine. Live axle 
drives are souped. Lay you two to one 
Jenatzy licks him ruddy well hollow. 
Jappies? High angle fire, inyah! Sunk 
by war specials. Be worse for him, 
says he, nor any Rooshian. Time all. 
There’s eleven of them. Get ye gone. 
Forward, woozy wobblers! Night. 
Night. May Allah, the Excellent One, 
your soul this night ever tremendously 
conserve. 


Your attention! We're nae the fou. 
The Leith police dismisseth us. The 
least tholice. Were hawks for the chap 
puking. Unwell in his abominable re- 
gions. Yooka. Night. Mona, my thrue 
love. Yook. Mona, my own love. Ook. 


Hark! Shut your obstropolos. Pflaap! 
Blase on. There she goes. Brigade! 
Bout ship. Mount street way. Cut up. 
Pflaap! Tally ho. You not come? Run, 
skelter, race. Pffaaap! 


Lynch! Hey? Sign on long o me. 
Denzille lane this way. Change here for 
Bawdyhouse. We two, she said, will 
seek the kips where shady Mary is. 
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Righto, any old time. Laetabuntur in 
cubilibus suis. You coming long? Whis- 
per, who the sooty hell’s the johnny in 
the black duds? Hush! Sinned against 
the light and even now that day is at 
hand when he shall come to judge the 
world by fire. Pflaap! Nt implerentur 
scriputurae. Strike up a ballad. Then 
outspake medical Dick to his comrade 
medical Davy. Christicle, who’s- this 
excrement yellow gospeller on the Mer- 
rion hall? Elijah is coming. Washed 
in the Blood of the Lamb. Come on, 
you winefizzling ginsizzling booseguzz- 
ling existences! Come on, you dog- 
gone, bullnecked, beetlebrowed, hog- 
jowled, peanutbrained, weaseleyed four- 
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flushers, false alarms and excess bag- 
gage! Come on, you triple extract of 
infamy! Alexander J. Christ Dowie, 
that’s yanked to glory most half this 
planet from ’Frisco Beach to Vladivos- 
tok. The Deity aint no nickel dime 
bumshow. I put it to you that he’s on 
the square and a corking fine business 
proposition. He’s the grandest thing yet 
and don’t you forget it. Shout salvation 
in King Jesus. You'll need to rise pre- 
cious early, you sinner there, if you 
want to diddle the Almighty God. 
Pflaaaap! Not half. He‘s got a cough- 
mixture with a punch in it for you, my 
friend, in his backpocket. Just you try 
it on. 


(Ending the twelfth and last instalment of Ulysses by James Joyce) 
a+—1+41 

Our joy in the drunkenness of youth stays but a little time; it is a wandering 
joy and roves like the bee about the lotus faces, it rests like an antelope between 
the little hills of a girl’s breast, it burns upon her gallant croup like a favourite 
peacock, it swims like a royal swan upon the gracious waves of the lifted river of 
her belly. 

SSS 

Dear daughter, avoid the pride which says: My beauty is marvellous! for the 
peacocks in the forest, with their glittering splendours, grow thin and pine; and 
the crows which fatten on the offerings given to the birds of heaven are wiser 
far than they. 

=——1+ 

Your brows have the sweet curve of Kama’s flowery-arrow-shooting bow; the 
disk of the moon is ashamed before the brightness of your face; your lip has 
stolen her deep red from the pomegranate ; the sweep of the curve of your body is 
divine elixir—need I add more praises than these, O girl of fair haunches?—and 
yet, if you will not obey the instructions of reason, you are no more likely to attain 
your goal than an elephant blinded by rutting. 

0+ —— +o 


Free Verse 
By INA BREVOORT ROBERTS 
I think of you 
Like a streak of lightning 
Running along a river bank 
Bordered 
With forget-me-nots. 
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N or about the morning of August 
3rd I received a telephone call 
from the editorial office of The N. Y. 
Evening Post. They had, I was told, 
received a letter from T. S. Eliot, and 
as they were reluctant to publish it 
without giving also my view of the sit- 
uation, would I not permit a reporter of 
theirs to come to see me? 

My reply was that, along with every 
other New York newspaper the N. Y. 
Evening Post had been unfair to me in 
reporting my controversy with Joyce, 
and since I had no faith in them it 
would be best to send me a copy of 
Eliot’s letter, and, if I thought it war- 
ranted a reply, I would write it. The 
result was the following letter: 


New York Evensng Post 
75 West St., New York, N. Y. 
August 8, 1927. 
Mr. Samuel Roth, 
Editor of Two Worlds Monthly, 
500 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 
Dear Sir, 

I enclose a copy of Mr. T. S. Eliot’s 
letter, as you suggested. I should pre- 
fer to have a talk with you regarding 
the letter. But in case you prefer to 
write an answer, please consider as an 
important point, your action in reprint- 
ing Eliot’s poem without having any 
communication with him or offering him 
any money. I should be glad to have 
comment on the same point in the case 
of “Ulysses”. I know you offered Joyce 
$100 in cash and some promissory 
notes, but was not that after you had 
started the publication and Joyce had 
protested? 

In a story like this the Evening Post 
likes to have both sides, so I’ll be glad 
to have an expression of your senti- 
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ments. Only temper them so that they 
can be published in this “family news- 
paper’”’—you know how it is. 

Write if you must, but I think we 
could come to a better understanding if 
you would make an appointment to see 
me. 

Sincerely, 
ROBERT W. POTTER. 


I certainly wanted to answer the let- 
ter, but how do so to the mild tastes of 
the NV. Y. Evening Post? I wrote the 
reply, as mildly as I could, but when Mr. 
Potter called once more on the tele- 
phone, I gave way and asked him to 
come to see me. What I had expected 
happened. Potter was all obseisance to 
Mr. Eliot and all insolence to me. He 
even misquoted my letter. I take this 
opportunity to publish both communi- 
cations in their entirety. 


MR. ELIOT’S LETTER 

The Monthly Criterion 

Edited by T. S. Eliot 

24 Russell Square, 
London W. C. 1, 
July 26, 1927. 

The Editor, 
“The N. Y. Evening Post”, 
236 East Thirty-ninth St., 
New York City. 


Dear Sir, 

Owing to the generous activities of 
Miss Sylvia Beach and others, the af- 
fair of Mr. Samuel Roth and his serial 
publication of “Ulysses” has already 
received some publicity. But I feel such 
a matter can only be effectively dealt 
with if it is continually kept before the 
public eye; and I have just seen, by the 
courtesy of Mr. James Joyce, a copy 
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of Mr. Roth’s “Two Worlds Monthly” 
dated May-June, 1927, which gives me 
every excuse for another protest. This 
number contains its usual instalment of 
“Ulysses” and contains also a piece of 
verse of my own reprinted from “The 
Criterion”. It is unnecessary for me to 
say that this republication is quite un- 
authorized and that I have received 
from Mr. Roth no offer of payment or 
communication of any kind. This is all 
part of Mr. Roth’s game and calls for 
no special comment. But I should like 
the advantage of your columns, and 
that of any fair-minded American paper 
which is willing to print this letter, to 
protest most strongly against the af- 
frontery of Mr. Roth’s dedication of 
this number of “The Two Worlds 
Monthly” to myself. If this is not add- 
ing insult to injury I do not know what 
is. Mr. Roth’s little epitaph runs as 
follows: 


“I dedicate this issue of 
Two Worlds Monthly to 
T..S, BLIOT 
who has given us some 
excellent verses, several 
sound critical formulae, 
and one of the most 
charming literary person- 
alities of our time.” 


“Has given us” is a real stroke of 
humour; Mr. Roth chooses to interpret 
any gift to the world as a gift to him- 
self. 

In the same number Mr. Roth has a 
great deal to say for himself, and states 
that he offered Mr. Joyce a thousand 
dollars. I did not know this interesting 
fact, but I am certainly in a position to 
say that Mr. Roth has not offered me a 
penny. It would appear that the flow 
of money, if any is to flow, is to be in 
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the opposite direction, for he devotes a 
page to an advertisement, one sentence 
of which runs as follows: 

“If you have money and wish to in- 
vest it in one of the most fascinating of 
civilized ventures write to Mr. Samuel 
Roth, care of Two Worlds Monthiy.” 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
T..9. Les. 
(Sent also to The Dial and The Nation) 


MY REPLY TO MR. POTTER 
Two Worlds Publishing Co., Inc. 
500 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 
August 9, 1927. 
Mr. Robert W. Potter, ; 
The N. Y. Evening Post, 
New York City. 


Dear Sir, 

I am very much obliged to you for 
your letter of the eighth, and for your 
considerateness in enclosing a copy of 
the letter written to you by T. S. Eliot, 
editor of the Monthly Criterion. 

As Mr. Eliot’s action is confessedly a 
part of the promotion scheme whereby 
Miss Sylvia Beach has tried to create 
the impression that my publication of 
“Ulysses” was without authorization I 
might disregard entirely the matter of 
Mr. Eliot’s own poem. But I do not 
want to entirely disregard it. I will 
merely say that I think it a very bad 
poem and that I reprinted it in Two 
Worlds Monthly as an interesting ex- 
ample of the sort of rubbish which is 
ladled out to us these days as poetry. 
Naturally there would have been no 
point in publishing my intention, and 
it is one of the delicious features of my 
enterprise that I find this sort of thing 
taken so seriously. Let Mr. Eliot be 
at peace. At no time has his work ever 
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had commercial value and it certainly 
was of no commercial value to me, yet 
as a mere formality I am, under sepa- 
rate cover, sending him a check for $25. 
I assure you from what I know of Mr. 
Eliot’s beggarly past (I once contribut- 
ed to a fund, instigated by himself to- 
wards raising money for him on the 
plea that he was consumptive and about 
to die) that I could buy all of his good 
will and future patronage with less than 
$25, but I fling the money in his teeth. 
So much for what I think he is worth 
to me. 

As for the matter of “Ulysses”. I 
have already explained that Mr. Ezra 
Pound, James Joyce’s accredited agent 
in this country, turned over to me all 
of his work which had been previously 
given to the Little Review and which 
the Little Review found impossible to 
publish. There was never any question, 
in the correspondence of Mr. Pound, 
which is in my files, of any money to 
be paid, and certainly the thousand dol- 
lars that I offered Mr. Joyce is more 
than he has ever been paid in one lump 
sum for any work of his, although I 
was under no obligation to pay him any- 
thing. I am proud to say that in spite 
of the intimidating propaganda of Mr. 
Joyce and his friends, my correspond- 
ence coming from every part of the 
world shows that sentiment in the mat- 
ter, now that the truth is known, is 
overwhelmingly in my favor. 
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Painful though it is, I return to Mr. 
Eliot. It is obvious from his attempt 
to interpret the phrase “has given us” 
as meaning that the things mentioned 
in my dedication were given me per- 
sonally that he is perverting the mean- 
ing of the phrase which is that they 
were given to our generation. Nor can 
it be true that my offer of a thousand 
dollars to Mr. Joyce was news to Mr. 
Eliot who must have seen my statement 
in the New Statesman of London—a 
statement about which I have heard 
from almost every literary man of im- 
portance in England. 

Well, Mr. Eliot has put it over. He 
has managed to give me something of 
a feeling of humiliation. For it cannot 
fail to be humiliating to have one’s 
dedication thrown back at one that way. 
I am only faintly consoled by the fact 
that my esteem for Mr. Eliot is only of 
the lightest. What is more important, 
I feel duly chastised in myself for hav- 
ing given away so easily to my love of 
fine phrases. I stand entirely corrected. 
Mr. Eliot is not any of things indicated 
in my dedication, and since he has been 
careful enough to bring proof of it to 
the Evening Post and two other Ameri- 
can papers, I feel entirely free to say 
that I think he is both a prig and a 
blackguard. 


Very truly yours, 
SAMUEL ROTH. 


) eC) ees © 2) mm | 
Assuagement 
By LOUIS JANOFSKY 


Is it too cold 
For the old cuckold? 
Well, it’s not too cold 


For me! 


LES 


By PATRICIA BARRON 


E was Pedro de los Montividos 

of the noble house of Montividos, 
whose sons were known for their pur- 
ple couches ever since the famous scion 
rose from a bed of luxury and beauti- 
ful women, Pedro was a bachelor by 
choice and a padre by error. Nineteen 
summers back, there had been a maid 
in the house, Mimi, a round plump maid, 
who had the bad taste to relieve herself 
of a chico in Pedro’s house and to boast 
of its father. Pedro sent the impudent 
jade away and ordered a neat bundle 
made of the chico and dropped on the 
church steps in the dark of night. But 


Maria, Mimi’s successor, the sly one, 


hid the brat. Trust servants’ lying 
tongues. They were egging the knave 
on to demand money. Ai, ai, the Mon- 
tividos money bags could not be made 
to stretch like garters. Ai, ai, ai, garters, 
pink garters, blue garters, garters with 
little rhinestone buckles, garters with 
dainty bows. Madre de Deos, Pedro 
was little more than a youth himself. 
Carramba, the chico must go. 

So Chico, as he shall be known 
henceforth, for he had no other name, 
found himself in Paris with enough 
money in his pocket to keep an ordi- 
nary chico for a month and Pedro’s 
drunken promise in his ears. “If the 
chico keep himself for a year like a 
gentleman, diavelo, I take him back.” 

Being a Montividos chico, he spent 
all his money in a night. What to do? 
Work. Ai. A newspaper, an adver- 
tisement for a chauffeur, ai, ai? In le 
rue de Bois de Boulogne, a rich home. 
‘Ai, ai, ai. 

Chico walked up the wide steps of a 
white house and touched the bell with 
his cane. A livried butler accepted his 
engraved card and showed him into the 


salon. An ordinary chico would have 
used the servant’s quarters and would 
have been impressed with the informa- 
tion that this was the home of Colette 
Cogit, most sought after dancer on the 
continent. But Chico cooly apraised 
the dazzling Colette. Oh blood of Mon- 
tividos, he forgot what he had come for. 
He was plainly no ordinary chico, with 
his tall lanquid body and his great lazy 
eyes, caviare color, so Colette can’t be 
blamed for moving over and making 
room for him by her side. 

So it came to pass that Chico, who 
had an agile wit, lived well and as be- 
comes a gentleman. Occasionally drove 
in Colette’s Mercedes to the Riviera, 
without Colette, but he asked no ques- 
tions, for in his tolerant way he under- 
stood the intricacies of making ends 
meet. 

All too soon the year ended and Chico 
had done himself proud. He had kept 
himself without asking Pedro for a sou. 
And now for Spain. Colette was upset 
with his leaving, for he was no ordinary 
chico. She placed a litle pin in his tie, 
a little emerald, square cut with cold 
white diamonds around it. Ai, it was 
worth something that pin. 

So Chico presented himself to Pedro 
and was greeted warmly enough be- 
cause, Pedro, poor befuddled soul, could 
not remember where he had seen this 
swagger fellow before. The chico? The 
chico. Oh. Ohh, Ohhhhh! Mimi’s brat 
come back to torment him for money. 
His pudgy fingers sprang at Chico’s 
neck but relaxed instantly, bruised by 
the pin. 

“Wh— where did you get that?” 

And Chico explained his little in- 
intrigue with Colette, with all the deli- 
cious candor of a Montividos. 

“Madre de Deos, it’s my pin. I gave 
it to her. Ai, I pay for the house, Ai, 
ai, I give her money. She—you—Ai, ai! 
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